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A PERSONAL APPRECIATION 



NATHANIEL BUTLER 



Nineteen years ago the late Colonel Francis W. Parker, then 
at the head of the Cook County Normal School, was com- 
missioned by the county board to go to Pittsburg to look up a 
man then teaching in the high school of that city, and make 
recommendation as to his appointment to take charge of the 
department of natural sciences in the Normal School. Colonel 
Parker made the journey, and, returning, called upon Dr. H. H. 
Belfield, a member of the board. "What success did you have?" 
asked Mr. Belfield. "Well," said Colonel Parker, "I am in rather 
an embarrassing situation, and I want you to help me out. I've 
engaged the man for five hundred dollars more than the board 
authorized." "We'll have to approve it, I guess," was the reply. 
Thus it happened that in 1889 Wilbur Samuel Jackman came to 
Chicago, to be associated with Colonel Parker. That association 
was continued in the Chicago Institute, founded by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, and still further in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. During this period of two decades Mr. 
Jackman has been an influential leader in education, well known 
in the National Association as a creative thinker and worker. To 
him more than to anyone else is due the position of nature- 
study in the elementary schools. His views, expressed in public 
meetings and in his editorials in the Elementary School Teacher, 
always uttered fresh, and often wholly novel, ideas in education. 
He thought vigorously and for himself, and he certainly must 
be counted among those who- have left a permanent impression 
for good upon American education. 

Mr. Jackman's death occurred most unexpectedly on Monday 
morning, January 28. He had been suffering from a slight cold 

'Read at the memorial service held in the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, 
University of Chicago, January 30, 1907. 
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for a few days, but was able to be at his office all of the preceding 
week. On Saturday he attended an important meeting of the 
University Senate, and at noon lunched with some of his col- 
leagues. In the evening he attended a social gathering at the 
School of Education. By three o'clock on Sunday somewhat 
alarming symptoms developed, but there was really no appre- 
hension in the mind of anyone save his physician. Indeed, less 
than ten minutes before his death, Mr. Jackman in response to 
an inquiry of the doctor replied that he felt comfortable except 
for a slight inconvenience in breathing. Almost immediately a 
collapse followed, and he passed away without suffering. 

Perhaps the first impression of which one is aware in our 
thought of him now is that of the difficulty in believing that he 
is no longer among us. This, I think, is due to the extreme sud- 
denness of his death ; to the fact that he was so vitally a part of 
whatever concerned him. He was a whole-hearted man, and his 
whole intellect and heart were fully enlisted in the thing he did. 
He was an embodiment of energy — mental, emotional, physical. 
His colleagues and his subordinates looked to him and relied 
upon him, so that he became an essential part of the activities in 
which he was associated with others, and in those activities he is 
still distinctly felt at the very moment in which he is so sadly 
missed. 

No less distinct is the impression of the lovableness of the 
man. Affection plays a large part in our recollection. In the 
two years that I have known him intimately, he has not spoken 
one word to me, nor, so far as I know, to any of his colleagues, 
that can occasion regret. There were sharp differences of opinion, 
and even heated discussion. But differences of opinion never, 
with him, meant discord between friends. When the discussion 
was over, the friend, the frank, sincere, manly man, was there 
as before. And this impression of mine, resulting from my two 
short years of intimacy, is confirmed by the repeated testimony 
of others who have known him ten times as long. Faculty rela- 
tions are a great test of a man's qualities. His colleagues knew 
him thoroughly, and they admired and trusted, often opposed 
and withstood, and always loved him. He thought clearly and 
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positively, but he was always kind and courteous and cheerful. 
And in the relaxation of home and social life he was a charming' 
companion, and in the most intimate association with his fellow- 
officers and his acquaintances these qualities were always in 
evidence. 

Mr. Jackman was a peculiar compound of the autocrat and 
the democrat. By temperament he was a ruler. This was not 
so much a matter of vanity and self-will in the ordinary sense; 
it was, rather, a psychological necessity. He was ever at work 
upon a problem, and, when he saw its solution, all about him, as 
it seemed to him, must co-operate for its application. By creed, 
however, he was a democrat. He distinctly believed that others 
should enjoy all the rights and privileges that he claimed for 
himself. And he strove to bring his temperament into subordi- 
nation to his creed. In this he succeeded, so that he grew ever 
more and more sympathetic and tolerant. Repeatedly he would 
protest against any legislation that would abridge the entire 
freedom of every teacher to work out his own results. For him- 
self, in his work and friendships, he was a devoted, sincere man. 
Reasonable and sane, a seeker for truth, and a lover of beauty, 
he had in him both the scientist and the poet. His humor was 
a delight to his friends, and must have brightened for him many 
a hard experience. As was true of President Harper and of 
Colonel Parker, and of all large, free, kindly natures, he never 
outgrew the boy, and loved play and the outdoor world. 

One would not quite say that his religion was the religion of 
work. Religion is certainly a far profounder thing than work. 
But work may properly be said to have been a vital part of his 
religion. These memorable words of Lowell may fitly be recalled 
as we think of Mr. Jackman: 

The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty. 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life's ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
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Of the deeper aspects of his religion let his own words speak, 
quoted from a recent editorial : 

The ideal of every religion has at some time found its incarnation in a 

living character Everyone acknowledges the tremendous educational 

effect produced by the study of a fine character. Our schools need now, and 
they always will need, the all-compelling influence of the life of Jesus. As 
the meridian sun seizes upon the seed lying in the darkened earth, and forces 
the expansion of leaf and flower and the ripening of the fruit, just so his 
teachings, as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount and in the parables, when 
learned and applied in the affairs of everyday life, must develop an irresistible 
spiritual control in the direction of righteousness. 

Mr. Jackman's last active days were probably as happy as 
any that he ever spent. Saturday began with important dis- 
cussion affecting the organization of the school. The subject 
had been one of considerable perplexity and anxiety, but on 
Saturday evening he expressed himself as well satisfied that the 
right thing would be done, and that good and wise counsels would 
prevail. So closed a day begun in university work; at midday, 
a luncheon with friends and visitors; in the evening, a social 
gathering of teachers and students. A happy Sunday at home 
followed, and as Monday dawned he passed peacefully away. 
Who would not, for himself, pray for an end like this? And 
yet not an end. Who can doubt that noble activities await him 
and all such as he, being 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man's worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
"Strive and thrive!" cry "Speed, — fight on, fare ever 
There as here!" 



